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One evening in June 1825, somewhere near Independence Hall in Philadelphia, a man 
calling himself John Smith approached an African American boy named Peter Hook 
and offered him a drink. The child accepted the offer and followed Smith a few blocks 
“down to a schooner near Arch-street wharf to get a dram.” Once they climbed aboard, 
a wiry accomplice drew a long knife and pushed young Hook to the floor. “If you holloo 
g—d d—n you, I'll kill you,” he hissed as he ran the blade slowly across the boy’s throat. 
Hook swallowed his screams as the two men grabbed him, tied his hands, and forced 
him belowdecks to lock him to a pump.! 

Hours passed, each second marked by Hook’s terror and uncertainty. The hatch opened 
again, and the men shoved two more boys down into the hold. Evening turned slowly to 
night and then to morning. The hatch opened a third time and Smith and his associate 
stuffed another pair of lads down the wooden ladder and shackled them to the others. 
Eventually, this foating prison set sail, slinking away from Philadelphia and making land 
a day or so later somewhere on the Delaware coast. The boys’ captors then drove them in 
a light two-wheeled carriage to a house deep in the peninsula’s sequestered interior. They 
would remain there for several weeks, chained to a thick iron staple behind a heavy door 
in an attic room.” 

Every few days, a new consignment of African American children arrived to join them, 
all of them from Philadelphia. Like Peter Hook, most had been tricked, lured aboard an 
unfamiliar ship by a stranger offering them drink or food or a few pennies to help unload 
some of its cargo. Soon there were a dozen boys up there in the attic, as well as two girls. 
After an interminable incarceration their captors loaded them all into a large wagon. It 
took them to a second ship, which carried them across Chesapeake Bay. Then they made 
these children, none older than sixteen, walk across the country—from Maryland to 
Virginia to North Carolina to South Carolina to Georgia and onward. That walk took 
months. Their abductors forbid them to talk to anyone they met and whipped them for 
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even whispering among themselves about their past lives in freedom. As they trudged 
southward and westward, their captors sold these children off in ones and twos in furtive 
all-cash deals. Peter Hook became the property of a planter named Perryman who was 
setting up in the cotton business in Pike County, Mississippi. Perryman paid $450 for 
Hook's life and labor.3 

The traffickers responsible for this unfolding nightmare had done this before and would 
do it again. That summer alone members of this kidnapping crew had made four trips 
like this one, carrying into slavery “at least 20 free colored persons, principally children.” 


‘This essay shines a spotlight on the experiences of those children and many others like 
them and reconstructs their transformative effect upon the mission of the early national 
antislavery movement. It marks the final product of a decade of research and writing 
about child trafficking in the early United States, offering up arguments that I could 
not adequately explore in Stolen (2019), a recent plot-driven, trade book aimed at general 
readers. Specifically, this essay demonstrates that demand for malleable and submissive 
young laborers in the cotton kingdom quickly rising along the nation’s southwest bor- 
der in the three decades following the end of the War of 1812 was robust and sustained 
and that, in order to participate in and profit from that lucrative market, gangs of child 
snatchers turned the early republic’s northern towns and cities into their hunting grounds. 
It argues that these criminal traffickers custom designed abduction techniques to be ef- 
fective against individual children between six and sixteen years old. It establishes that 
the young age of the many thousands of minors ensnared by such means informed their 
experiences of enslavement and shaped their opportunities for resistance. The essay then 
proceeds to examine antislavery activists’ practical and polemical responses to the rise of 
this covert traffick in kidnapped free children. It interrogates the decision of these activ- 
ists to focus, often fetishistically, on the exquisite sufferings of these boys and girls and of 
the parents from whom they were stolen and separated. It contends that such strategies 
were market tested, mature, and ubiquitous long before activists mounted second-wave 
print campaigns in response to the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law of 18505 

These several interlocking arguments draw from burgeoning new streams of scholar- 
ship not only on the histories of legal slave trading and illegal trafficking in the early Unit- 
ed States but also on childhood and the African American experience. Scholarly work on 
Black freedom and citizenship in the early nineteenth century has a distinguished lineage 
stretching from Leon F. Litwack to Leslie M. Harris and Erica Armstrong Dunbar. Yet 
research on African American childhood in northern towns and cities has only recently 
begun to flower. The same goes for the history of children in slavery. Childhood as a criti- 
cal and distinctive stage of enslaved life long escaped notice, even as historians lavished 
attention on adjacent subjects, notably family life, courtship, marriage, parenting, and 
family dynamics in slavery.® 


3 Ibid. 

4“Kidnapping,” Boston Spectator and Ladies Album, Feb. 3, 1827. 
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The surviving sources, of course, do not favor such inquiries. Youth literacy among 
African Americans, both enslaved and free, was such that precious few accounts of lived 
experience were authored by children themselves. Instead, most testimonials that illumi- 
nate the lives of African American children before the Civil War were written by adults— 
either contemporary white witnesses or Black memoirists such as John Marrant, Mary 
Prince, and Frederick Douglass, who relied on decades-old memories to reconstruct their 
childhoods after the fact. Investigations of enslaved childhood also face conceptual hur- 
dles. As Cecily Jones observed in 2007, child agency is “a particularly slippery concept” 
and a child’s independent intentionality and individual autonomy under slavery is difh- 
cult to parse against the effects of adult encouragement or coercion.’ 

Borrowing methodological insights from scholars studying childhood in other con- 
texts, a small vanguard of historians of American slavery has begun to tackle these chal- 
lenges. Foundational monographs by Wilma King in 1995 and Marie Jenkins Schwartz 
in 2000 have been supplemented with work by Daina Ramey Berry, Heather Andrea Wil- 
liams, Sharla M. Fett, Benjamin N. Lawrance, and several others. Together these works 
have illuminated the particularities of enslaved children’s experiences during this critical 
life stage—formative years during which, Jones argues, “young people were inculcated 
with the racialized ideologies of the wider social order, gained insight into the value sys- 
tems of their society, were socialized into acceptance of their status as unfree people, and 
prepared for their future role as laborers.” We are also now finally beginning to under- 
stand the active roles that enslaved people played in the construction of their own life 
paths, not only on the Middle Passage from Africa to America but also in southern slave 
labor camps from Maryland to Mississippi. Yet much work remains, and the present essay 
brings this agenda to bear upon the growing population of free children living in the early 
national United States who were abducted and trafficked into southern slavery.® 


Colored Children for the Southern Market 


Kidnapping gangs rose to prominence in the thirty years after the War of 1812 to cater 
to the insatiable appetite for Black labor along the Gulf Coast. The white settlers swarm- 
ing into Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana in those decades demanded a bottomless 
supply of forced labor to pick cotton and cut sugarcane and would buy almost anyone— 
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including children. Yet in 1808, federal lawmakers had moved to limit the legal supply 
by outlawing any further imports of enslaved people from overseas. Buying foreign-born 
workers became harder and more expensive, forcing cotton and sugar growers to look to 
domestic sources for their labor needs? 

The most obvious result was the rise of a slave trade wholly within the borders of the 
United States. After 1808, interstate slave traders tried to meet southwestern settlers’ de- 
mands by supplying them with thousands of American-born laborers each year bought 
lawfully in states such as Maryland and Virginia. This became big business, and by 1860, 
enslavers had forcibly relocated roughly 1 million Black people from the Chesapeake to 
the Gulf of Mexico. But settlers across the Deep South always wanted more. This endless 
demand made it increasingly attractive and lucrative for anyone sufficiently cold-blooded 
to try to illegally seize free children such as Peter Hook from northern cities, launder them 
through this legal (and largely overland) supply chain, and then peddle them to buyers in 
the vast new southwestern slave market.'® 

Operatives in these criminal outfits did this work because it could make them an awful 
lot of money. Peter Hook’s life and labor sold for $450 (about $10,500 today), an amount 
that recognized the decades of productive labor that lay ahead of him. A study of mem- 
oirs written by formerly enslaved people found that 84 percent of the authors had begun 
working before their eleventh birthday. In the Deep South, newly established planters 
bought young girls to cook, spin, weave, make beds, fill pitchers, take out bedpans, and 
to pick cotton—a backbreaking task that required dexterity and stamina but no particular 
physical strength. Boys too could do that work, and could also be set to labor felling trees, 
clearing brush, and burning debris. No surprise, then, that when Robert Byrd Beverley 
moved to Alabama to set up as a cotton planter, he made sure to buy a batch of “boys, 10 
or 12 years old or 15” to staff his household and tame his thickly forested new acreage." 

For these reasons, both outlaw kidnappers and law-abiding slave traders targeted chil- 
dren deliberately and persistently. Consider first the legal side of this trade. African Amer- 
icans under the age of sixteen made up more than 25 percent of all the people lawfully 
purchased in the upper South and sold to the lower South in the decades before the Civil 
War. When a traveler in 1833 paid a visit to John Armfield’s slave pen in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, for instance, he found that half of the people incarcerated there that day were mi- 
nors. Out on the roads, coffles frequently comprised more young people than adults, and 
many were made up entirely of children. On a visit to Virginia in 1835, William Seward 
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came across one such convoy, a small posse of “ten naked little boys, between six and 
twelve years old, tied together, two and two, by their wrists, . . . all fastened to a long rope, 
and followed by a tall, gaunt white man” who drove them ever forward." 

Kidnappers of free people sold to many of the same buyers as did legal slave traders 
such as Armfield and exhibited the same appetite to acquire children to sell. An activist in 
Philadelphia observed a spike in disappearances of African American boys and girls from 
the city as early as 1803. Disruptions caused by the War of 1812 briefly put a brake on the 
traffick, but it resumed and accelerated thereafter. In 1819 a constable serving a warrant 
was able to search a Delaware gang’s safe house, where, inside a locked room, he found 
“four small coloured girls.” In a hut outside were three more “small coloured girls, and a 
boy or two,” while in a garret upstairs he discovered five young women, “from eighteen 
to twenty years of age. . . all in irons and strongly bound together by heavy chains.”" 

Because kidnapping was illegal, assessments of the number of free Black children and 
adults forced to ride this reverse Underground Railroad in the thirty years after 1815 are 
necessarily speculative. In 1836 David Ruggles, an activist who devoted his life to anti- 
kidnapping work, told newspaper readers that as many as five hundred Black New York- 
ers lost their liberty this way every year. As estimated in 1903 by the historian Winfield 
Collins, across all of the so-called free states, the volume of abductions ranged “from a few 
hundred to two or three thousand annually.” Collins found the scale of seizures to be stag- 
gering and was “quite certain that [when measured over decades] as many were kidnapped 
as escaped from bondage, if not more.” Given the illicit nature of this business, such 
claims can never be satisfactorily corroborated. Yet surviving sources make it resound- 
ingly clear that kidnappers preyed on free African Americans wherever they found them.” 

The success of the Oscar-winning film 12 Years a Slave (2013), which drew attention 
to Solomon Northup’s experiences of enslavement and human trafficking, has left the 
impression that men like him were the typical targets. That was not the case. Northup 
was actually an outlier. Kidnappers rarely approached highly literate, middle-aged adults. 
They preferred instead to lure away poorly educated boys and girls with ruses that could 
swiftly separate them from their families. Some gangs, such as the one that ensnared 
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Peter Hook in 1825, appeared to specialize in child trafficking. Sadly, what happened to 
Hook happened over and over again in the early national era. “The stealing of children 
is frequent. We have accounts of numerous cases,” Benjamin Lundy told readers of his 
newspaper, the Genius of Universal Emancipation, in 1826. For years, the meeting agendas 
of fledgling first-wave antislavery societies were consumed by child-snatching cases, and 
throughout the 1820s activist commentators across the northern states regularly decried 
the terrifying frequency by which “a great number of free born children” were abducted. 
“Beware of kidnappers . . . stealing colored children for the Southern market,” one Man- 
hattan journalist warned in 1829.) 

Over the next ten years, planters’ demands for Black children climbed ever higher, 
the product of the opening of Texas to American settlers and of rising fears about the 
militancy of enslaved adults after the 1831 Nat Turner rebellion. In response, kidnappers 
expanded operations. This escalation made their activities more visible than ever—even 
foreign visitors to the United States could not help but mark it. During a brief stay in 
Washington, D.C., in 1833, British traveler Edward Abdy wrote in his journal that many 
of the boys and girls he saw buzzing about that city looking for work or visiting with 
friends “are liable to be carried off by these land-sharks.” So great was the surge that Da- 
vid Ruggles, the free Black activist, complained in 1837 that he could no longer keep his 
own ledgers of missing Manhattan children up to date because he did not have the time 
or room “to record the twentieth part of the cases which have come to our notice through 
various channels.”!° 


The Particular Marks of a Black Child 


The land sharks who targeted free children for the purposes of abducting and enslaving 
them found urban centers appealingly well stocked. Large port cities such as New York 
and Philadelphia teemed with youngsters. Black boys, in particular, often spent their 
days out on the streets. Few spots were available in schools willing to admit them, and 
work for those who needed it was hard to come by. While some free Black girls labored as 
domestics, their parents struggled mightily to find positions for their sons. Those who did 
land jobs found themselves confined to dirty, difficult, or degrading work in brickyards 
and lumberyards or as chimney sweeps. No other white employers would have them. As 
one resident of Philadelphia explained in 1830, “if a man of color has children, it is al- 
most impossible for him to get a trade for them, as the journeymen and apprentices gen- 
erally refuse to work with them, even if the master is willing, which is seldom the case.”” 
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Finding no place in school or in the labor market, many Black boys from poorer fami- 
lies idled on street corners and in alleys and courts. Flying kites, throwing snowballs or 
stones, lighting off firecrackers, or swimming in the river, they were a very visible pres- 
ence in the urban landscape. Complaints submitted to mayors’ offices in these years make 
clear that white residents regarded these corner kids as boisterous nuisances. Marginal- 
ized, underemployed, and eager—often desperate—for money, these young people were 
extremely and dangerously susceptible."® 

Professional kidnappers exploited these vulnerabilities any way they could, developing 
a broad array of abduction techniques purpose-built to entrap children. As David Ruggles 
explained to New Yorkers in 1837, “this business is carried on systematically, sometimes 
by actually stealing and carrying them away, sometimes by claiming them as slaves, and 
no opportunity given them to prove the contrary. Others are enticed away, and taken to 
the south under various pretexts and there sold.” Strikingly, these child snatchers used 
brute force sparingly, leaning instead upon the threat of violence only when needed. They 
evidently found children such as Peter Hook easy to gull and hoodwink, to terrorize, 
and to terrify into submission. Reports of adults kidnapped and then enslaved described 
men and women being “seized,” “dragged,” and “carried off.” However, contemporary ac- 
counts detailing the disappearances of boys and girls typically noted that they had been 
“seduced,” “allured,” “persuaded,” or “decoyed away.””” 

To do so successfully required a good deal of planning and cunning, and child kid- 
nappers were noted for their “ingenuity and stratagems.” They would hire their marks to 
go with them on spurious errands. They would sidle up to their targets with the promise 
of a few pennies or “a piece of ginger-bread” and then lead them away by the hand. As 
a result, it sometimes seemed as if children simply vanished from street corners, water 
pumps, and stoops with no struggle or commotion. Henny, “a small colored girl” just six 
years old, went out to the store to buy yeast in the summer of 1835 but did not return. 
Another child wandered away from his mother during a trip to the market and was never 
seen again.”° 
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If gang members could act quickly, they and their prey would be long gone by the time 
a family member noticed a child was missing. These parents were typically busy and dis- 
tracted: mothers employed as laundresses or maids in houses on the other side of town, 
fathers often absent for extended periods as they held down jobs on coastal freighters 
away for weeks at a time. In fact, unless there were eyewitnesses to the abduction, fami- 
lies could not immediately be sure that a kidnapper had struck. When four boys vanished 
from Philadelphia in August 1825, two months after Peter Hook was carried off, their 
loved ones initially suspected simple truancy or perhaps accidental drowning. Such as- 
sumptions delayed the possibility of intervention, limiting the likelihood of interception 
and rescue. By the time Peter Hook's parents, Betsy and Peter Sr., could confirm their 
son’s disappearance, he was already far away.”! 

As experienced kidnappers understood all too well, the longer these boys and girls were 
gone, the harder it was for their families to get them back. Poor parents of color had pre- 
cious little political leverage, and laws across the Deep South required white men to travel 
there to positively identify a suspected victim of criminal trafficking, making the task of 
recovery almost impossible. “If the felons can contrive to secret them for a year or two 
under a changed name,” a writer in Philadelphia's African Observer magazine explained in 
1827, “their persons and appearance, from hardship, sickness and sufferings, and some- 
times from rapid growth, become so entirely altered, that [even] their most intimate 
friends are puzzled to recognize them.” After a few years’ absence, “but few white persons 
can accurately describe the particular marks of a black child, who many have grown up 
even under their own roof.”” 

Once embarked on the continent-crossing journey to the cotton kingdom, captors de- 
rived all sorts of other advantages from the youth of their formerly free prisoners. They 
usually ate less than adults, ensuring that food budgets stretched further and that carry- 
ing costs remained low. They were not typically strong enough to twist their irons and 
escape their fetters and lacked the know-how to jimmy their locks. They were less likely 
as well to have held a knife or a gun before, less likely to try to fight, and less likely to run 
away. Even those coffled children who did take to their heels possessed less geopolitical 
literacy than adults and usually could not run fast enough or far enough to outpace their 
pursuers. For these reasons, successful escapes were rare. Rare enough, in fact, that when 
one kidnapped boy did manage to find his way home his return was so unexpected that it 
seemed to his rejoicing family “as though he had risen from the dead.” 
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At every turn, traffickers found their young captives easier than adults to command 
and control. Peter Hook later recalled that he and the other boys and girls in his walk- 
ing chain gang “were not permitted to talk to any one [we] met.” Children were also 
more likely to accept new names and new identifies and to repeat (and perhaps inter- 
nalize) “any story that [their captors] may think necessary to forge for them.” Nor did 
most people Hook’s age possess the literacy necessary to smuggle out hastily scribbled 
letters to alert loved ones to their locations. It took Solomon Northup, a literate adult in 
his mid-thirties when first enslaved, no less than twelve years to get word of his where- 
abouts to people back home. It took a boy named William Clark, kidnapped and sold 
into slavery in Louisiana, fully nineteen years to gain the skills and opportunity to try to 
do the same. 


Kicking against the Side 


Age was one of the most important determinants of how coffled Black people experi- 
enced the early days and weeks of their enslavement. To keep up the pace on this grueling 
journey, captors often required children under the age of ten to ride in one of the supply 
wagons. While these carts spared them the blisters, joint aches, and lame limbs endured 
by everyone else, these transports were bone-jangling, cramped, and often exposed to the 
elements. The wagon James Spaulding saw on a southern road in 1816 “had no covering,” 
and the “five or six half naked black children... tumbled. . . together” on it “seemed to 
have been broiled to sleep.” Most young ones trafficked this way were durably oblivious 
to their fate. They perceived what was happening only dimly and were surely uncertain 
about where exactly they were going, and why. Robert Sutcliff, a British visitor to the 
South in the early 1800s, observed that the youngsters he saw on a cart in one convoy of 
forced migrants wore “smiles of innocence.” Other juvenile coffle travelers seemed in awe 
of the novelty of their journey, registering feelings of “amazement and wonder” as they 
wove their way over the Allegheny Mountains or alongside the Mississippi River. Others 
still could be spotted “singing, and seemingly quite merry” or “capering and practicing 
jokes upon each other.”” 

Older children, however, saw their fate with clearer eyes. Years later, one girl could 
still recall the “cries and sobs” of the other kidnapped youths who had made the end- 
less footsore trek southward with her. The cause of their grief was obvious. The “hyenas 
in humanshape” who inflicted these miseries made orphans of thousands of boys and 
girls, stripping them of the security and protection of their most cherished guardians and 
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marooning them instead in a sea of strangers. Kidnapped children, then, often felt most 
acutely the alienation and disorientation common to all forced migrants.” 

Least equipped to deal with debilitating trauma, they had to care for themselves as 
best they could. If evidence from transatlantic slaving voyages is any guide, a handful of 
young people on these overland odysseys may have accepted roles as informants in return 
for material rewards from their captors. Most, though, did no such thing. Instead, some 
simply collapsed into themselves, going to a place where the tears were dry. Describing 
his fellow migrant prisoners, one coffle traveler later recalled that “for long and weary days 
and nights, not a motion or sound of delight, not a joyous look or laugh, varied their de- 
pression and wretchedness.” Many more young people turned to the older captives trudg- 
ing alongside them, seeking them out as proxy parents and surrogate caregivers. Others 
did their best to make friends with children their own age.”” 

As those daily efforts to resist commodification attest, child victims of human traffick- 
ing were sometimes far less passive and biddable than their kidnappers had assumed. Sev- 
eral of the young people in Peter Hook’s coffle began accosting other travelers and “saying 
we were free,” and earned severe whippings for doing so. While children such as Hook 
were far less likely than adults to attempt suicide and were rarely at the center of road- 
side uprisings, they engaged in a broad range of other oppositional tactics. They walked 
slowly and complained of injuries both feigned and real. They demanded more food, bet- 
ter blankets, and more sleep. Children’s infrapolitical resistance rarely challenged the au- 
thority of their drivers directly and tended to be modest, episodic, and nonviolent—but 
it all added up.” 

A close study of eyewitness accounts and first-person testimonies reveal a pattern of pro- 
test and push back that began at the moment free Black children realized they were being 
abducted. They kicked and screamed to resist their removal. Others bit and fought—and 
sometimes that was enough. When “a scoundrel attempted to carry off a small negro girl” 
one Sunday evening in May 1822, she so “alarmed him by her cries” that he fled. Two 
New Jersey bridge workers rescued another bound and gagged child from the back of a 
wagon when they heard him “kicking against the side.” Even ships were not wholly secure 
or soundproofed, and another captive boy attracted the intervention of dock workers when 
they heard him yelling from inside the belly of a schooner tied up at a Philadelphia wharf.” 
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Children also ran away far more often than their kidnappers cared to admit. In doing so, 
they displayed considerable daring, guile, and opportunism. When “a colored lad, named 
Isaac Moore” was briefly allowed up on the deck of a ship still berthed in a northern port, 
the boy “succeeded in making his escape.” In 1824 Isaiah Sadler displayed similar savvy, 
managing to use the handle of a spoon to pry open the lock that his captor had used to tie 
him to a tree overnight in downstate Delaware. On the forced march there from Philadel- 
phia, the seventeen-year-old Sadler had tried to memorize waymarkers—roads, creeks, the 
stars in the sky—and he now retraced his steps to return home the way he had come. Rath- 
er than make it on their own, those younger than Sadler looked for help every chance they 
got. For instance, Peter Johnson, a boy kidnapped from Philadelphia in 1811, succeeded 
in drawing the inquiries of the landlord of a hostel that he and his captors passed through 
one night by crying loudly and “appearing in great distress.” Likewise, a thirteen-year-old 
girl named Nancy gave her abductors the slip while being trafficked through a small town 
in Delaware in 1823 and ran from house to house until someone took her in. These child 
fugitives looked for anyone who might be in a position to protect them, whether it be a 
local postmaster, a county jailor, or a tavernkeeper with a friendly face.*° 

Even after they had been sold into slavery in the Deep South, many kidnapped chil- 
dren continued to strive to regain the freedom taken from them. When word reached 
Philadelphia in April 1827 of the whereabouts of James Dailey, a fifteen-year-old who had 
gone missing months earlier, it was because he had managed to gain the attention of a 
passenger on a steamboat as it idled close to the banks of the Mississippi River near Baton 
Rouge. That passenger later reported to Philadelphia's chief magistrate that the boy “gave 
such prompt and intelligent answers to some questions I made him” as to convince him 
immediately of the truth of his tale.3! 

Peter Hook managed something similar. Confined to a slave labor camp in southern 
Mississippi, he one day found the courage and confidence to confide the fact of his kid- 
napping to the white servant of a neighboring cotton planter. Against all odds and expec- 
tations, the planter later took Hook to a lawyer to get his story down in writing. Then, 
on December 26, 1826, he sent that pointed account to the mayor of Philadelphia, urg- 
ing him to send out “some creditable person or persons” to identify Hook and the other 
coffled children with whom he had traveled, and to redeem them all. Echoes of Hook’s 
actions and others like them resound dozens of times in extant sources. Indeed, the case 
files of early national antislavery organizations such as the Pennsylvania Abolition Society 
(pas) and the New York Manumission Society (Nyms) are filled with instances in which 
a merchant, a steward, or even a ship’s cook returning to a northern city from the Deep 
South brought news that he had been buttonholed by an enslaved child there who said 
that he or she had been kidnapped and was legally free.” 
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If these enslaved young people could still recall their own half-forgotten real names and 
former addresses, their testimony could prove transformative. In 1826 eleven-year-old 
Cornelius Sinclair was able to convince two Methodist ministers in Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
to help him petition for his freedom in local courts. Many other children were likely ig- 
nored or dismissed, and underage petitioners are certainly underrepresented in surviving 
freedom suits. But when they saw an opening, they often spoke out, sitting for interviews 
or testifying on witness stands to share their stories. The testimony of three of the boys 
who had been abducted alongside Cornelius Sinclair, for instance, subsequently helped 
secure the convictions of several perpetrators. Despite kidnappers’ hopes to the contrary, 
their young targets were not uniformly docile and tractable. Rather, they were active 
agents in an ongoing struggle to shape their own histories. 


Slave Children Are Children 


Child victims of human trafficking soon became central figures in the antislavery move- 
ment, the subjects of dramatic reportage designed to humanize and popularize an emerg- 
ing campaign struggling for traction. Black parents placing missing-persons notices in 
northern newspapers were the first antislavery activists to assert the affective power of the 
kidnapped child. Desperate for information, they offered up thick descriptions of their 
disappeared sons and daughters, describing their heights, weights, complexions, scars, 
birthmarks, limps, and distinguishing dental features in vivid detail. They also candidly 
revealed their own distress, often characterizing themselves as “afflicted,” “distracted,” or 
consumed by “sorrow and anguish of soul,” in hopes of soliciting action and intervention 
by well-to-do white readers who might see these paid postings. “PARENTS! FATHERS! 
MOTHERS! You know how to feel for those who have children,” began one such notice, 
written by Stephen Dredden in 1817 after discovering that his five boys and girls were 
gone. “Although I am black, I have a heart like you, and they have pierced it thro’ with 
sorrow—they have stolen my children!” 

By the 1820s and 1830s, several of these antislavery papers had become galleries for 
missing boys and girls. Activist editors such as Benjamin Lundy (Genius of Universal 
Emancipation), Enoch Lewis (African Observer), and Elizur Wright (Emancipator) had 
begun to focus obsessively on “this most abominable trade” and its hundreds of young 
victims. They frequently offered their own sentimentalizing glosses on recent cases of 
child snatching and enslavement and often dwelled, voyeuristically, on scenes of familial 
distress. When eleven-year-old Sarah Hagerman vanished from Philadelphia in 1819, a 
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writer in Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser told readers that “it is unnecessary to describe 
the feelings of the mother of this child whose last years have been rendered miserable by 
the loss of her darling.” He then proceeded to do just that, imagining how the poor wom- 
an must have felt knowing that “the daughter of her old age [was] doomed, perhaps, to 
linger out a miserable existence under the lash of a southern planter.”* 

Many authors of these articles of moral suasion found emotive advantage in narrating 
the quotidian details of the child’s abduction. Writing in the Emancipator in 1834, Elizur 
Wright described how a corrupt constable had burst into a free Black school in Manhat- 
tan “where the little despised children are taught to read.” Wright rendered what hap- 
pened next with the flair of a novelist: 


[The constable then] pounced upon Henry Scott, a little boy 7 years of age, and tore 
him from the arms of Mrs. Miller, his teacher—from his little school mates, and 
dragged him as a bullock is dragged to the slaughter—to bind him with the galling 
chains of slavery! The cries of the little victim for mercy, and the screeches of his 
little school mates filled the room with dismay. Some fainted and fell - some run for 
their parents, and some followed the kidnapper crying, “Kidnapper! kidnapper!” - 
“Let him alone! let him alone!” But all in vain, he was dragged through the streets. 


David Ruggles read dozens of stories such as this in the New York press in the 1820s and 
1830s and later remarked on the poignancy of the fact that several city children had been 
abducted while “on their way to school.”%° 

This deluge of reporting featured other recurring elements. One was a clear and coor- 
dinated effort to demonize the kidnappers, a task to which Benjamin Lundy, the editor 
of Baltimore’s Genius of Universal Emancipation, took with particular gusto. “If the cold- 
blooded highwayman deserves a halter, for robbing and taking lives of unsuspecting trav- 
ellers, what is due to the more than murderous kidnapper, who revels and riots amid the 
sighs & tears of the innocent victims of his hellish avarice, and his remorseless, demoniac 
barbarity—who literally feasts on human flesh and blood?” Lundy wrote in 1826, before 
describing the recent disappearance of “a couple of children.” Similarly, on the rare occa- 
sions when missing boys and girls were rescued or recovered, or when kidnappers were 
caught and tried, these white (often Quaker) editors announced these outcomes breath- 
lessly, joyfully. “The public will be pleased to hear that the scoundrels who were believed 
to have stolen a negro boy on Thursday, have been apprehended, and the principal lodged 
in prison,” ran one such report in Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser.” 

Many more stories in this rapidly developing genre of antislavery writing emphasized 
the “uniform good conduct” and trusting natures of the “very bright” young African 
Americans now missing. Others underscored the respectability of these children’s mothers 
and fathers. These telling descriptions suggest that activists saw their intended audiences 
as middle-class parents whose sympathies could best be swayed by goading them to make 
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what the scholar Phillip Troutman, writing in another context, has called an “empathetic 
leap of faith” across the color line. As Isaac Hopper asked after he described the abduc- 
tion of a ten-year-old to readers of a New York paper: “Is there a parent in the United 
States, who would not commiserate the situation of the woman, who was thus bereft of 
her only child?” 

By such means antislavery activists hoped to universalize the plight of these young 
captives. Attempting to weaponize grief, sentimentalize family, and politicize sympathy, 
they advanced a critique that drew inspiration and energy from the particular pull that 
suffering children have had on the post-Enlightenment conscience. In some senses, their 
campaign was quite derivative. As Karen Sanchez-Eppler reminds us, child victims were 
essential figures in any number of other contemporancous moral reform efforts, notably 
temperance. However, placing the racial identities of the children at center stage in these 
accounts was a novel twist that provided a valuable counterpoint to the incipient trope of 
the insensate pickaninny, a Black child incapable of experiencing pain and suffering and 
thus disqualified from sympathy, subjectivity, sentience, and humanity. What rubbish! 
Frederick Douglass would bellow in 1855. “SLAVE-children ave children, and prove no 
exceptions to the general rule.” Anticipating Douglass by several decades, antislavery ac- 
tivists of the early national era made the same point by choosing to center their human 
rights campaign on depictions of the visible pain of suffering Black children.” 

This emerging trope was, of course, highly exploitative and overdetermined. Many of 
these narratives and news reports were also condescending and belittling. In these render- 
ings, children were entirely nonthreatening noncitizens. As such, their representation in 
this antislavery literature was closely allied with the enduring claim in proslavery litera- 
ture that enslaved people were dependent and childlike and in need of constant protec- 
tion and care. Nonetheless, these tropes’ affective potential was considerable and offered 
well-meaning activists a powerful new mechanism to try to burrow their way into their 
readers’ hearts. 

By the 1830s, formerly free children forced to channel the pain of slavery had be- 
come essential figures in the antislavery argument, serving as both muse and metaphor. 
In addition to their abundant presence in northern newspapers, they also turned up as 
stock characters in books and pamphlets, part and parcel of a broad campaign that was 
child-centered, familial, and matrifocal. Such appeals, the delegates at the 1837 Anti- 
Slavery Convention of American Women explained in their resolutions, served to enjoin 
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all American mothers to “lift up their hearts to God on behalf of the captive, as often as 
they pour them out over their own children in a joy with which ‘no stranger may inter- 
meddle.” The figure of the stolen child would gain even greater visibility after the passage 
of the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850. Samuel May's The Fugitive Slave Law and Its Victims 
(1861) is, for example, a veritable catalog of kidnapped Black children. But by then such 
stereotypes were already well defined and decades old.*! 


A Very Deep Impression 


Did they work? Activist authors worried about the effectiveness of these tales of child en- 
slavement from their inception. “Articles of this kind have become so common,” wrote the 
liberal theologian William Ellery Channing in the pages of the Christian Disciple as early 
as 1818, “that we fear they are read by many with as little emotion or astonishment as the 
every day advertisements for the sale of English and West India goods.” Channing took 
the dulled responses of white northern readers to be the product of the ubiquity of these re- 
ports and commentaries. Others attributed such indifference to racism. “Would that some 
of the victims were white!” Benjamin Lundy wrote in the pages of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation in 1831. “We should, then, witness the public denunciation, like the restless 
Tornado, sweeping before it the slave-prisons and their keepers—the prowling monsters 
and their heartless retinue—until the land were purged of the abominable pollution”? 
Many of Lundy’s colleagues and comrades agreed, and so, on the very rare occasions 
when a white child was mistakenly snatched and enslaved, he and the rest of the early 
national antislavery press covered those cases keenly. In early 1826, for instance, the Free- 
man’s Journal, a progressive Philadelphia paper, brought news that “a well dressed strang- 
er” had decoyed away a white farm boy from a village just outside the city. True to form, 


> 6 


the newspaper lingered on the distress of the boy’s “agonized parents” as they labored, at 
length and in vain, to find and recover their child. Playing upon white Americans’ deep- 
seated fears of their own enslavement, Lundy printed a similar story a year later. He did 
so, he explained, so that “the public may be brought to think a little more seriously on 
this awful subject.” 
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Time and again, activists writing both before and after William Lloyd Garrison na- 
tionalized the antislavery movement in the early 1830s inserted similar items, hoping to 
encourage imaginative transference. In 1834 George Bourne, one of Garrison’s closest 
associates, devoted a column and a full-page illustration in his Picture of Slavery in the 
United States of America to the tale of a “tattooed, painted, and tanned” white boy, aged 
about seven. Kidnappers had mistaken him for African American, and they later under- 
took brutalizing schemes “to change the exterior appearance of the unfortunate creature, 
into one uniform dark tinge.” That same year Lydia Maria Child filled her popular /uve- 
nile Miscellany with the purportedly true story of Susan Easton, a free Black child, and 
Mary French, her white playmate. According to the article, a kidnapper had lured both 
girls away from their families “about a year and a half ago.” He had then cut and curled 
Mary’s hair and “rubbed her with soot and grease simmered together, till she was blacker 
than Susan.” Only after she was sold into slavery did Mary’s streaming tears streak her face 
and reveal her white skin to her new owner, initiating her emancipation. Mary was soon 
reunited with her father, but Susan’s “broken-hearted” parents “never heard any [further] 
tidings of their child.” 

Antislavery activists coverage of the rare instances in which white girls and boys were 
kidnapped betray their anxieties about the effectiveness of their campaign. Indeed, mea- 
suring the impact of their efforts to center their moral suasion work upon the figure of the 
enslaved Black child posed obvious challenges. Readers did not commonly record their 
reactions, and, as scholars such as Manisha Sinha and Paul J. Polgar have demonstrated, 
white northern apathy and disinterest in the cause of southern slaves was deep-seated and 
difficult to dislodge. However, close inspection reveals that the plight of African American 
children kidnapped into slavery did indeed have far-reaching effects upon the broader an- 
tislavery movement.” 

Adult members of the nation’s free Black communities responded most visibly and 
decisively to these predations against their children. One result was a new culture of hy- 
pervigilance in their neighborhoods. From Boston to Baltimore, parents pleaded with 
their sons and daughters to look out for their own safety, to stay close to home and stick 
together, and to be wary of strangers making promises too good to be true. Out in the 
world, busy and struggling Black adults tried to read strangers’ body language and to 
stand watch over all the young and vulnerable members of their community. In fact, the 
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An 1834 engraving, captioned “Tanning a Boy,” illustrates the efforts of two 
kidnappers to disguise the complexion of a white youth they had mistaken for 
a Black child. Reprinted from George Bourne, Picture of Slavery in the United 
States of America (Middletown, 1834). 


first wave of organized African American self-defense and vigilance committees in New 
York and Philadelphia in the 1830s was a direct response to the mounting crisis of child 
abductions from those streets.*° 

Among white activists, the affective power of child-snatching stories was also pro- 
nounced, and several later recalled having been radicalized to the cause of antislavery by 
personal encounters with survivors. One of the first was Isaac Hopper, who as a boy had 
heard an old Black man recount how he had been stolen into slavery as a child. “This 
painful story made a very deep impression upon Isaac’s mind,” his biographer reported, 
“and, though he was then only nine years old, he made a solemn vow to himself that 
he would be the friend of oppressed Africans during his whole life.” For Elizur Wright, 
the crusading editor of the Emancipator, the formative encounter had been with Henry 
Scott, the seven-year-old boy who had been snatched from a Manhattan school. Follow- 
ing a legal battle, Scott had been released and had come to stay with Wright to recuper- 
ate. But each night, the young boy had woken him with his terrors. Wright never forgot 
those cries, and within a month of Scott’s arrival, the editor inaugurated a new column in 
the Emancipator called “Chronicles of Kidnapping in New York.” In it, Wright told one 
heart-breaking story after another of free Black families torn apart by child snatchers.”” 
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While not every activist could point to such personal inspiration, the same child- 
centered energy and urgency informed the efforts of many other white allies. When an 
antislavery society briefly flickered to life on the eastern shore of Maryland in 1804, its 
particular focus was the prevention of child abduction. This would become a common 
trend. Many other first-wave antislavery groups in the newly United States styled them- 
selves as “protection” societies, a recognition not simply of their paternalist fantasies and 
whites-only membership but also of the special care their officers took to shield and safe- 
guard free Black children from enslavement. The constitution of the Baltimore Protec- 
tion Society (established in 1816), for example, noted that some of the “unhappy class” of 
people unlawfully trafficked out of state were “children—most of them ignorant, and all 
unable to protect themselves from a foul conspiracy of kidnappers.” 

‘The leaders of both the pas and the nyms also prided themselves on their efforts 
to preserve and restore the liberty of Black minors. While members of both societies 
engaged in myriad antislavery actions, a review of the Philadelphia group’s work load 
makes clear that its Acting Committee expended the greatest efforts and most valuable 
resources in cases involving free boys and girls abducted and trafficked into slavery. Con- 
sider Thomas Fitzgerald, “a black boy who was kidnapped from [that] city” in 1815. 
Four years later, he drew the attention of a visiting merchant in Augusta, Georgia, who 
informed the pas. The Acting Committee responded promptly, hiring a local lawyer and 
raising funds to cover his fees, gathering depositions from white Philadelphians who 
could swear to the boy’s legal freedom, and beating the bushes to find a “respectable man 
of [the] city” to go to Augusta “to prove [Thomas's] identity.” That volunteer was to be 
paid $100 for his trouble, but unfortunately he died on the journey, falling victim “to the 
prevailing fever of the South.” His death proved a grievous setback, and it took another 
four years of meetings and fund-raising drives to finally secure Fitzgerald’s freedom via 
Augusta’s courts. Even then, the child was still stuck in Georgia “with out a blanket or a 
suit of clothes, but the one he has on,” and pas officers had to pay through the nose to 
get him home.” 

It was exceedingly rare for elected officials to engage in hands-on antislavery work in 
the toxic racial climate of the early national period, but those who did so also displayed 
this same inclination to act on behalf of children, especially young persons abducted from 
northern soil. Thus, when a select committee in the House of Representatives held hear- 
ings on the domestic slave trade in 1815 and 1816, members quickly locked in on child 
snatching. Likewise, when Philadelphia mayor Joseph Watson interceded to try to recover 
a group of recently trafficked city residents in 1825, it was to help five boys, the youngest 
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of whom was eight years old. In that unusual case, which was the subject of my recent 
book, his intervention resulted in multiple arrests and convictions and the passage of a 
consequential antikidnapping law in Pennsylvania the following year. 

It is telling in this context that one of the few significant pieces of legislation in the 
southern states to regulate the domestic slave trade was focused upon children. The 
legislation in question was an 1829 Louisiana statute that prohibited the importation 
into the state for the purpose of sale boys and girls under the age of ten traveling with- 
out their mothers. After the governor signed it into law, the number of supposedly or- 
phaned children under ten reported as sold in New Orleans’s bustling slave labor market 
plummeted by 75 percent. One of the several purposes of this Louisiana law was to try 
to keep the legal slave trade from being cross-contaminated by the reverse Underground 
Railroad. The legislators understood it was bad for business for people to believe that 
kidnappers of young children had unchecked access to the state’s slave buyers. Officials 
in the region were also at pains to disprove popular claims that all settlers in the Deep 
South were greedy, self-indulgent speculators, hungry for profit regardless of the hu- 
man cost. “Be assured,” the attorney general of Mississippi told one northern official in 
an 1826 letter, “there is no community that holds in greater abhorrence, the infamous 
traffic carried on by negro stealers, and none that by public sentiment and by legislative 
enactment, give greater facilities, for those unjustly detained, to obtain their emancipa- 
tion.”>! 

Alongside the passage of this Louisiana statute and the rise of personal liberty laws in 
states such as Pennsylvania, activists’ efforts on behalf of enslaved Black children also pro- 
duced broad ripples. The word kidnap entered the English language in the seventeenth 
century to describe the seizure of children, in particular, and has continued to retain the 
ability to bring to mind child abduction first and foremost. As such, vigorous efforts of 
activists to apply that vocabulary to almost every species of slavery-related captivity in the 
thirty years after 1815 deserves both notice and scrutiny. As Edward E. Baptist and others 
have shown, antislavery radicals, especially those who were Black, began to refer to legal 
slave trading and to the lawful recovery of fugitives as “kidnapping” in the decades before 
the Civil War. They applied this provocative terminology over and over again to emphasize 
criminality and illegitimacy and to assert that bondage in all its forms was theft, pure and 
simple. Examples are legion. For instance, in denouncing the 1854 capture and rendition 
of Anthony Burns, a fugitive from slavery who had sought refuge in Boston, Elizur Wright 
told the Emancipator’s readers that “If I understand my mother tongue, this act, under 
whatever forms of law, or by whatsoever honorable agents it may be performed, is essen- 


tially kidnapping.” 
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A final testament to the impact of activists’ child-centered antislavery strategy is its 
long tail. At the end of the nineteenth century, abolitionists campaigning in East Africa 
used the figure of the stolen Black child as a recurring and highly sentimentalized trope 
in moral suasion writings aimed at European readers. More generally, between 1830 and 
1920, young people became the subjects (and ostensible beneficiaries) of waves of new 
protective reform efforts focused on the prevention of cruelty to children in the home, in 
the city, and in the factory. As Hugh Cunningham has demonstrated in a wide-ranging 
survey of this work, the era marked a period of profound concern for child welfare both 
in western Europe and the United States. 


An Uphill Business 


Some time in the first weeks of January 1827, Philadelphia mayor Joseph Watson told 
Peter Hook’s parents that their son was still alive but that he was trapped in slavery in 
Pike County, Mississippi. For the child’s mother and father, the next weeks must have 
been full of both agony and expectation, as Watson dispatched deputies to take sworn 
statements from anyone who had known their son or any of the thirteen other stranded 
souls whom a stranger had written to the mayor to describe. Throughout February and 
March, Watson diligently assembled thick dossiers of depositions and promised $500 
to any respectable white person willing to voyage south to identify Peter Hook and the 
other former members of his cofHle and secure their return.>4 

Despite the significant cash reward, no suitable person stepped forward to go to Mis- 
sissippi to testify, a grim reminder of just how rare such rescues were. So instead Mayor 
Watson sent Philadel phia’s high constable, Samuel Garrigues. He arrived in New Orleans 
at the end of November 1827, armed with more than one hundred depositions, letters, 
statutes, rulings, newspaper clippings, and maps. Garrigues spent the next three weeks 
shuttling back and forth between slave labor camps in eastern Louisiana and western Mis- 
sissippi trying to bargain with or bribe their proprietors. But he got nowhere. Because he 
lacked credible white witnesses to vouch for the identities of the bondspeople in question, 
most of the enslavers he met brushed him off. So too did many local lawyers. “It is all to- 
gether an uphill business attended with many discouragements,” he wrote to Watson.” 

The High Constable returned to Philadelphia early in January 1828. At his side were 
just three of the fourteen women and children he had been sent to save. Peter Hook was 
not among them.” 
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The period following the War of 1812 was an era of child enslavement unlike any other. 
American boys and girls became critical commodities not only in the domestic slave 
trade but also in the lawless trafficking networks that accelerated the spread of slavery 
into the South and West. Many children lost their liberty this way, targeted by kidnap- 
pers confident in their ability to decoy them away quickly and peaceably, transport them 
across the continent safely and securely, and sell them promptly and profitably in the 
Deep South. Their victims, though, had other ideas and resisted in ways that frustrated 
this criminal network’s operatives.” 

The loved ones left behind were no less dynamic in their responses. Parents demanded 
action and intervention to rescue and return their precious sons and daughters, impress- 
ing upon their few white allies the urgency of the child-snatching crisis. In response, 
northern activists tried to turn this grave problem into its own solution. They played 
on the vulnerability of Black children by sentimentalizing their plights for white read- 
ers and portraying kidnappers as threatening the rights of all. In doing so, they pulled 
on and politicized the sacred bonds between mothers, fathers, daughters, and sons, yok- 
ing emerging middle-class values to the antislavery wheel. “I trust no person, because 
the child was black, will conceive the crime less infamous,” wrote Isaac Hopper when 
describing the abduction of one ten-year-old child. “Parental feelings are not acquired; 
they are natural, and therefore, no doubt, as poignant in the breast of a black, as a white 
mother.”*® 

Kidnappers assaulted those parental feelings remorsely in the decades prior to 1835 
and did not let up thereafter. Even as immediatists such as Garrison and, later, Douglass, 
steered the antislavery movement toward the center of the national agenda, child snatch- 
ers went about their business, attacking free Black families wherever they found them. 
In the 1830s and 1840s, more and more gangs began stalking the streets of cities such as 
Phialdelphia and New York, almost overrunning them. As the union expanded, other cra- 
ven opportunists pushed westward in search of fresh hunting grounds, across Pennsylva- 
nia and New York and then on into Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. “Kidnapping 
is increasing all along the border of the free states,” a columnist in the Cincinnati Gazette 
lamented in April 1843. “It is no unusual occurrence,” agreed a writer for the Chicago 
Western Citizen that same spring.” 

The Fugitive Slave Act became the law of the land on September 18, 1850, making 
it far easier for criminal traffickers to pass themselves off as properly credentialed slave 
catchers. They then effectively declared open season on free Black adults and children 
across the North and West. African American paramilitary groups mustered quickly in 
response. “Whether the kidnappers were clothed with legal authority or not, I did not 


care to inquire,” recalled William Parker, the leader of one band of Black vigilantes in 
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antebellum Pennsylvania. Parker had been four years old in 1825, the year John Smith 
had snatched away Peter Hook. Older now and with a young family of his own, Parker 
had determined to do whatever necessary to keep the next John Smith from his own door. 
“Our little ones were insecure,” Parker told the Atlantic Monthly in 1866 after nearly two 
decades of armed struggle in defense of Black liberty. “We felt that something must be 
done.” 
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